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Year after year our historical horizon extends gradually, taking 
in epochs and countries hitherto enshrouded in the mists of obli- 
vion. True to its reputation, the romance of archaeology does not 
fade with the development of a scientific method and the in- 
crease of specialization; on the contrary, it becomes more intense 
than ever. For every new problem solved a dozen new and more 
fascinating ones claim our attention; for every gate unlocked a 
new vista presents itself. One might think that the decipherment 
of so many forgotten scripts and languages would leave the future 
scholar little pioneer work to do, but, strange to say, two new 
languages seem to rise from their sepulchre at every one revived 
from its sleep of millennia. In our science, as in so many others, 
the day of diminishing returns has happily not yet come, and we 
may still expect to be thrilled by startling discoveries. 

Beyond doubt the center of interest for the world of Oriental- 
ists is now Asia Minor, from whose soil the magic wand of Boghaz- 
k6i has conjured such unexpected visions of the past. Beginning 
with the discovery of the Hittite civilization by Sayce and Wright, 
Anatolian research sought and received an ever increasing share 
of attention, nor were there lacking men like Ramsay, who devo- 
ted his life to the recovery of ancient Asia Minor. But the Hittite 


hieroglyphs remained an enigma, and many sober scholars laughed 
I I 
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at the visionary Hittite Empire, as they deemed it to be, just as 
others now doubt the existence of another great empire — that 
of the Amorites. The mystery might have remained as great as 
ever, but for the fact that cuneiform tablets by the myriads lay 
concealed under the mounds of Cappadocia, once a focus of 
Mesopotamian culture. These tablets were partly written in a 
dialect of Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian), but so little was this 
expected that Pinches and Sayce first considered them as 
non-Semitic. In 1894 Delitzsch read them correctly, thuslaying 
the foundations of what is now a distinct and important 
branch of Assyriology. Presently genuine non-Semitic tablets 
began to appear in Europe, coming mostly from the ruins 
of the Cappadocian city of Hattu3a’, now called Boghaz-kdi. 
While these texts could not be rend, their very existence aroused 
the imagination of far-sighted men to the fever-pitch, and it was 
not long before Hugo Winckler, that brilliant dreamer of somber 
destiny, succeeded in interesting men of influence in the possi- 
bilities of Boghaz-koi. The ensuing excavations conducted by 
Winckler and Puchstein were successful beyond the wildest dreams 
of even Winckler, whose occasional reports in OLZ* became the 
center of scholarly interest. 

Winckler’s prolonged sickness prevented Orientalists from gaining 
access to the rich documentary treasures of the old Hittite capital. 
When Winckler’s death removed the ban, the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft immediately took steps to have the tablets copied 
and published. Then the Great War interrupted the work, which 
was rapidly gaining in momentum, and for years the outside 
world knew little or nothing of the progress of the new science 
of the Hittites — not to use the cacophonous term “Hittitology.” | 
We knew that Delitzsch had published his trilingual vocabularies, 
that Hrozny had partially deciphered the Hittite tongue, and that 
a controversy had arisen over his claim that Hittite was an Indo- 

* Note the following abbreviations: AJSL—= American Yournal of Semitic 
Languages; CT == Cuneiform Texte; JAOS = Yournal of the American Oriental 
Sociely; JBL = Fournal of Biblical Literature; JPOS = Fournal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society; MDOG = Mitteilungen der Deutschen Ortent-Gesellschaft; PSBA = 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; OLZ = Orientalistische Literatur 
seitung; RA = Revue a’ Assyriologie. 
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European language of the centum group. When the restoration 
of the postal relations gave access to this new literature, there 
was much to surprise and interest the student, but there was an 
unmistakable feeling of disappointment at the apparent meagerness 
of the results. 

Yet there was no room for disillusionment. Soon after the 
Armistice, Forrer published his remarkable brochure, Dze acht 
Sprachen der Boghazkot-Inschriften, which has been followed by 
a flood of publications, in which a large part has been taken by 
Forrer himself and Hrozny. Not least among the finds, which 
include new languages, royal chronicles, and public documents of 
every sort, are the Hittite laws, recently published by Hrozny, 
and translated successfully by Zimmern and Friedrichs. The 
texts already available for students form only a fraction of the total 
material, which will afford a vast storehouse of information on the 
history and civilization of Asia Minor in the second millennium B. C. 

Historically we are enlightened by Forrer’s recent paper in 
MDOG, It is known that there were at least fifty kings of the 
Hittite Empire, fully half of whose names are already recovered, 
reigning at HattuSaS and KuSSar in Cappadocia between 2000 
and 1200 B. C., when the empire was overthrown by the Phrygian 
irruption. The first apogee of the Hittite Empire fell about 1925, 
with the capture of Babylon by MurSilis I.2 The second seems 


2 Until Forrer’s paper in MDOG 61, 20—39, it was thought by most scholars 
that this MurSili§ lived about the fifteenth century or a little earlier, and that his 
capture of Babylon had nothing to do with the famous conquest of Babylonia by 
the Hittites which put an end to the First Dynasty of Babylon; but cf. already 
RA 18, 94, n. 1. There can ‘be no doubt now that we have in this statement of 
the Hittite chronicle a most valuable synchronism between Babylon and Hatte.. Un- 
fortunately, however, Babylonian chronology is not yet certain before the Cossean 
period. The debate between Weidner and his followers and the supporters of the 
chronology of Kugler is still going on. Forrer supports the latter (in his paper 
just mentioned), as has also the writer, in a paper in Ra 18, 83—94. The same 
view is maintained by Olmstead, in a discussion of Weidner’s latest brochure, 
AJSL 38, 225—8, and to a certain extent by Condamin, in a criticism of Hommel’s 
short chronology (Recherches de Science Religieuse, 1922, p. 126—7). On the other 
hand, it would seem that Kugler has given up his own position, swayed by calen- 
daric considerations. Here is a good chance for the chronologist to exercise the 
well-known policy of watchful waiting! If Weidner is right, we must reduce all 
dates before the Cossean Dynasty by about 165 years. 
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to have come about 1600, when Tudbalia’ I conquered Halab 
(Aleppo). Then the Hittite confederation weakened, unable to 
measure swords with the triumphant Pharaohs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. For about two hundred years we learn little of the 
march of events in Cappadocia, until the rise of Subbiluliuma, who 
established a new empire that endured about two centuries, through 
seven, generations. 

No less interesting than the direct historical results are the 
philological and ethnographic. As many as eight separate tongues 
are represented on the tablets, five of which are Anatolian, if we 
exclude the two culture—languages of Mesopotamia, as well as the 
Indo-Iranian speech of the Mitannian aristocracy. First in impor- 
tance among the Anatolian languages come Na’i and Luyya or 
Lugga. Nasi was the native tongue of Cappadocia, already spoken 
before the invasion of the Hatte in the last century of the third 
millennium, as we may deduce from the Na3i proper names in 
the Cappadocian tablets. It soon became the literary language 
of the Hittite invaders, who probably lost their own language at 
an early date. The vast majority of the texts found at Boghaz- 
k6i is written in Nagi. 

Luyya is closely related to Nasi, though the differences appear 
to be more than dialectic. As the name indicates, it is an older 
form of the language later spoken by the Lydians; both grammar 
and vocabulary of Nasi, Luyya, and Lydian present many iden- 
tities and similarities even in the present limited state of our 
knowledge. The place-names of Anatolia and the Greek Isles 
prove that they were occupied at the beginning of the bronze 
age, when cities were founded, by peoples of this race. Forrer 
is almost certainly correct in regarding Na’i and Luyya as be- | 
longing to a group related to Proto-Indo-European (and Ugro- 
Finnic), The view of Hroyny that Nagi is an Indo-European 
language of the cextum group is given up by nearly all other 
scholars. 

Hatte is the language of the Hittite invaders from Central Asia. 
Their language is connected by Forrer with certain tongues of 
the northeastern Cacas us; with its far-reaching system of prefixes 
it is wholly different from the other known ancient languages of 
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Western Asia, and is clearly an intruder. The proper names of 
the Hittite kings are certainly in part, and perhaps all of Hatte 
origin, and are not Cappadocian, like those of their subjects. 

Hurri forms the connecting link between Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia, since Hurrian is practically identical with “Mitannian.” 
The civilization of the Hurrians, like their religion, was almost 
wholly Mesopotamian. Hurri was the tongue of Northern Syria, 
Northern Mesopotamia, part, at least of Armenia, and some of 
the contiguous sections of Asia Minor. We may safely identify 
it with the biblical “Horite,” which has been gradually replaced 
in the Hebrew Bible by “Hivite,” as shown by the evidence of 
the LXX.3 Since the proper names of the Guti are Mitannian in 
character, it would seem that the Hurrians replaced the Sumerians 
in northern Mesopotamia at a very early date. 

Bala, finally, is justly connected by Forrer with Paphlagonia; 
its linguistic affinities are still uncertain. 

These discoveries are sufficiently extraordinary in themselves 
to stir the pulses of the most phlegmatic scholar, but even more 
sensational ones have been made, though not altogether in Cappa- 
docia itself. The Hittite civilization presupposes the existence of 
Mesopotamian civilization on Anatolian soil. The correctness of 
this inference is shown by the Cappadocian tablets alluded to 
above, which belong to the period 2400—2I00 B. C,, as is proved 
by the seals of Ibi-Sin and Sargon I of Assyria, found impressed 
on two of them. They are all business documents emanating from 
the two Cappadocian trade-centers of GaniS or KaniS (Kiil-tepe) 
and BuruShatim or BurSahanda.+ It is not accidental that they 
come to a close just before the Hittite Empire first emerges in 


3 In JPOS UJ, 128—9, I have taken the opposite opinion, but I am now con- 
vinced that Eduard Meyer is right in accepting the evidence of the LXX, against 
the Hebrew text. I believe now that the Hivites were a Semitic people occupying 
the district south of the Dead Sea, as in Gen. 362 (“Horite” should be replaced 
elsewhere in this chapter by “Hivite”), and that the LXX is correct in finding 
Horites in Shechem (Gen. 342) and Gibeon (Jos. 97). In the lists of Canaanite 
tribes, which are late, “Hivite” has crept in erroneously instead of “Horite,” which 
we should have. The Horites are the same people as those we find in the Amarna 
Tablets bearing Hurrian (“Mitannian”) names, 


4 See especially Ehelolf, OLZ 24, 121. 
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history, under Labarna. Though we know the date of the fall 
of these colonies, the date of their foundation is obscure. Under 
what auspices were they established? In the Dynasty of Ur, the 
date-lists give us an idea of the extent and character of the con- 
quests of the Babylonian monarchs, but not a word points to 
Asia Minor. It is clearly to an earlier date that we must go— 
before Gudea, before the Guti conquest, to the Empire of Akkad, 
at least. 

In 1914 Schroeder published an account of a tablet that had 
been discovered in the excavations of the Germans at Tell el- 
Amarna, the site of the ancient capital of Amenophis IV.5 This 
tablet proved to be literary in character, and Schroeder, who 
worked from photographs, first supposed it to contain the 
account of the campaign of an Egyptian king, called “the war- 
lord” (Sar tamfari) against the Syrian town of Bor-’Anath 
(Burhanda or BurSahanda). The following year Schroeder pub- 
lished the tablet in transcription, and its importance speedily be- 
came evident to a number of scholars. Sayce was the first to 
publish a translation, entitled “Adam and Sargon in the Land of 
the Hittites.” The title alone shows that Sayce’s interpretation 
was more fanciful than serious; every line contains misunder- 
standings. What strange mythological conceptions Sayce found 
in this juxtaposition of “Adam” and Sargon may be read in his 
article; strange to say “Eve” did not occur in the text. Perhaps 
these alarming results frightened others away; at all events no 
further translation appeared for six years, until Weidner brought 
out his brochure Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasien 
(Leipzig, 1922). Meanwhile the text had become even more inter- 
esting from the fact that Schroeder had published an Assur 
fragment from the middle of the same tablet as that found in 
Egypt.? While the latter, however, was written in the most un- 
mistakable Anatolian (Hittite) orthography, the former was Assyr- 
ian. Moreover, the spelling of Sargon’s name removed all doubt 


5 MDOG 55, 34—6. Published in transcription in Schroeder’s Tontafeln von 
el-Amarna, N. 193. 

6 PSBA 37, 227—245. Weidner should have referred to this article. 

1 Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, No. 138. 
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that the hero was really the famous Sargon of Akkad, the Charle- 
magne of Babylonia, 

Weidner’s study constitutes a most important contribution to 
the subject. In parts of the difficult text he has proposed the 
most brilliant interpretations. In many places, however, he has 
misunderstood the meaning, and his analysis is certainly incorrect 
in the main. Since the writer had prepared an independent trans- 
lation of the tablet and had come to radically different conclu- 
sions in many respects, he feels it incumbent upon him to lay 
these results before scholars. To some extent he rests on Weidner’s 
shoulders, since the latter explained certain passages which baffled 
him, though misunderstanding many others. Weidner has also 
attempted to combine a text of an entirely different character 
with the sav tamfari epic, while failing, on the other hand, to 
connect with the latter an important fragment belonging to it which 
had previously been found at Tell el-Amarna. As a result Weidner’s 
historical deductions are partly wrong—in some important details. 

The following translation of the sar tamfarz epic, so far as it 
is at present known, differs considerably in places from Weidner’s. 
All divergences of importance, both in translation and translite- 
ration, are indicated in the footnotes. Since the latter, however, 
are very few, it has not been thought necessary to lengthen the 
paper by adding the transcription. 


Obverse 
[ ] IStar, the rampart8 of Ak[kad.. .] 
[ ] battle, the king in the mid[st of Akkad...19 
[ | speaking, war may Sargfon.... 
[ ] of his dread weapon, the palace. Sa[rgon opened his mouth] 
§ [speaking, ad]dressing [his warriors]: “My warriors, the land of Ga[ni5?]10 
f ] has planned war, has subdued [ J 


8 Weidner (p. 70) is inclined to regard Jitar a-iu-ri as “eine zweitergestaltige 
Gottheit” (IStar-ASSur). This is very unlikely. If the reading is correct, we may 
combine a-si-7i with asurri#, “boundary wall, rampart.” 

9 Reading 4:-ri-[ib al Ag-ga-ti] in place of Weidners 4-77-/e], which he renders 
“Feinde” (=giré). 

10 Or métu-ga, “thy land,” in which case one warrior is addressed, whichis 
improbable, It is to be noticed that the Anatolian scribe, following his own linguistic 
peculiarities, does not distinguish between voiced and voiceless stops (mediae and 
tenues). Weidner’s ™4t Ga/asu is impossible; see note to Oby, 28, 
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[ (?) chjaff he has brought, despising Sarg[on . . .]7* 
[ of evjery throne-room,?? the road, my lord, whi{ch thou would]st go 
[the roads are difficult, the way is hard, the road to BurSahanda 
10 [which thou wouldst go,] the road of which I speak, is never traversed.t3 
[ ] we will set on the throne, we will quickly pacify 
] our sides, our thighs *4 will be wearied by traversing the roads.” 


[ 
[ ‘ ] opened his mouth and spoke, the chief of the merch[ants] said: 
[ ] traversing the roads, making straight the way, visiting the (four ) 
quarters, 
IG of evjery throne-room15s from the rising of the sun to its setting. 
[ ] the heart of the merchants is bitterly incensed t6 —may a hurricane 
| ] in the midst of Akkad sweep KiSSi away! 
[Sarg]on, king of the world, we have called by name; let him come down to 
, us and we shall receive strength — for we are no warriors — 
[ ] roads may the king impose. We will pay the king his interest, 37 
and the king shall pay those who help him in battle 
20 [ ] let the warriors divide the gold; let them give Sargon an iw of silver.18 


11 Read perhaps [..42-i/m-ma-tam it-ra-a Sa-it Sarru-g[i-en]..). Weidner 
offers no translation, though the transliteration is clear. The form z/vé is derived 
from art (syn. maiz, “carry, bring”), a secondary formation from war, “lead, 
bring,” like ¢ada/e from wabdlu, takdlu from whi, and ‘asdbu from wasddu. For 
himmatu, “straw, chaff,’ which seems to be the only possible word here, cf. 
Thureau-Dangin, Huitiéme campagne de Sargon, line 267, and AJSL 34, 246, s. v. 
Shm. The verb Saf (syn. of mds) ,,despise” is well-known. 

12 We must naturally read [..Sa ha]-li-if pa-ra-ak-ki. Weidner’s “mége Dich 
senden” is impossible; the person addressed is a man. Moreover, the word harrdéna 
belongs with the following. 

13 Read Zarran Sa a-da-mu mu-us-Si-ib-bi-ir-tim im-ma-ti =harrén §a atémit (vl) 
musébirat immati, “the road of which I speak never lets (one) cross”; Zarrdnu is 
feminine. Weidner’s Garran fa adamumus Sibbir immati, ,,einen Weg, tiber den ich 
mich beklage, die Sendung wir jemals” is quite impossible. Erroneous doubling of 
consonants is very frequent in our text; cf. the note on obv. 27. 

14 Weidner is undoubtedly right in recognizing a dual, durkd, in dur-ga, but the 
word means “thighs” dur —= lap, pubic region) not ‘“Kniee”, which would be dir2é. 

15 As in oby. 8, above. 

16 Text: [Ja mdré tamkaré libbu-Su-nu i-ra-a mar-ta bu-ul-lu-ul. Weidner is 
wrong in supplying swkkalu, “chief,” at the beginning, as well as in separating 
4bbusunu from the preceding. I suspect that in ixé we have at last the Hebrew hard, 
»,burn,” used only with a¢fé as “his wrath was kindled.” The phrase marta bullul 
means “(their heart) was flooded with bitterness”. 

17 Weidner has correctly interpreted this passage, but he reads Gar-bi phoneti- 
cally and renders doubtfully “Das Getreide bezahlen wir dem KGnige.” It would 
read the group ideographically—FAR.BI = Jubullasu. 

; 8 Read [.. lJi-su-eu Qurasa garradu (coll.); Sarruegi-en h-iteti-nu-Su u-ru kaspi. 
Zasu, iziz means “divide.” The word #vx means “vulva”, among other things; 
perhaps we should read Jy--ru “bull.” Weidner offers for this line: “.. . aus 
Gold der Krieger. Sargon mége ihm geben einen... aus Silber,” 
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[ ] let us go—fighting is going on in the... of thy god Ilbaba. 
[ ] the merchants gathered and entered the palace. ‘After they had entered 
[the mJerchants did not encounter the warriors.19 Sargon opened his mouth 
and spoke, 
the king of battle [said]: “BurSahanda, of which thou speakest (?),20 let me see 
its valor (?)21 
25 [ ] where is its place (?),22 what is its mountain, where is its road, that 
I may go,’’23 
[,, The road, my lord, wh]Jich thou wouldst go, the roads are difficult, the way 
is hard; the road of which I speak, is seven double-hours in length. 24 

[The road to BursahJanda, which thou wouldst go, 


[ ] dense mountains 25 in whose interior 26 is antimony, lapis-lazuli, and gold; 
[ ] apples, figs, pears, box-wood, cedars (?)27 —seven afsé deep is its well.28 
30 [ Jwhere they fought... its summit is seven double hours—lotus(?)29 


(Remain der of obverse so mutilated as to be unintelligible.) 


19 Text [maré] tamkaré u-ul im-Ru-ru garradé, which Weidner translates: “die 
Kaufleute lieSen nicht vor die Krieger,” i. e., the warriors did not allow the mer- 
chants to pass. 

20 The text here is doubtful. Schroeder’s copy offers da-bu-?, which Weidner 
corrects on collation to 7-fu-2u. Since this is meaningless, we may perhaps assume 
an error in taking dictation, as in mzu-se-¢e-ru Zarrdna (obv. 14) for mustésir Garrani. 
The orthography proves that our text was copied at some time in its history by 
dictation to an uneducated Anatolian scribe. I would like to propose da-(da)-m2(!)-5[z] 
here. 

2t The word 4i-72-7t-ta is explained by Weidner as giritu, “Feindschaft. So far 
as I know, this word is yet unknown, so I prefer to assume another unknown word 
qirittu = garraditu, “valor’’. 

22 Weidner has erroneously combined mzw with the following word instead of 
with sadz (cf. next note), so we must surely read a(!)-sa(!)-ar-s1 a-t- at the beginning, 

23 Combine Zarrdn-2u with a-idu (Zarrdnu is fem.), and read 4i-ti-il-li-tk-ma 


me 


24 Literally: ‘causes one to cross seven déré Contrast Weidner. 


25 Read Zursdn ga-ab-5u. Weidner offers here his impossible 4a7-sag Ga-la-su. 

26 Text z-na GAM-su. GAM has the value £fpazu, which is also the equivalent 
of BURU (UV), “shaft.” I suspect a confusion of ideograms, since there are three 
different words 2igpatu—basin (?), horizon,’ and “shaft.” Whether it means here 
“basin” or “shaft, mine” is doubtful, but the general import is clear. 

27 See Weidner’s note on line 29, with his references. 

28 Read um-miug (!) séba ZU-AB (apsi) bi-ra-iu, “deep seven afsé is its diru,” 
Bivu is evidently equivalent to d#ru, Heb. 4dr, and is then the long-lost cognate 
of Ar. bi’r, Heb. dér (be’er) “well.” It is very interesting to learn that the Assyrians 
had seven afsé, as well as seven agé, seven divisions of the underworld, and seven 
heavens. Naturally, this highly stereotyped cosmological system was theoretical, and 
not actually in vogue among the people, for whom it was too complex. 


29 The writer will defend this meaning for amwurtinnu in a special paper. 
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Reverse 


[ gave utter]ance, Nir-daggal opened his mouth and spoke, to his warriors ; 
[he sJaid: “Up to now Sargon has not come to us—may the flooded bank pre- 
vent him; 3° 
5 may the dense [moun]tains produce reeds, forests... thickets, may vines be 
entwined (?).’’ 3t 
[His war]riors answered him, to Nir-daggal they spoke: “What kings, recent 
[or] ancient, what king32 ever came and saw our lands?” Before Nir-daggal 
had finished (uttering) a word, Sargon had spied out his city (*)33S 5. 
[ ]... he cut through his wall, he smote all whose courage wine had created. 3+ 
10 [Sar]gon before the city-gate approached his throne. Sargon opened his mouth 
{and s]poke, to his warriors he said: ‘Now, as for Nir-daggal, favorite of Ellil, 
[let him] overthrownit, let him subdue it, that I may see!” 


[ ] antimony,35 on top of which was a girsagfu of lapis-lazuli, and 
below which were fifty-five officers. 
[ ] sits before him, who like him (the king) sits on a golden throne. 


The king sits there like a god. 

15 Who is exalted like the king! They made Nir-daggal sit down in the presence 
of Sargon. Sargon opened 

his mouth and spoke to Nir-daggal: “Come, Nur-daggal, favorite of Ellil, how 
couldst thou say, 

‘Up to now Sargon has not come to us—may the flooded bank prevent him, 
may the dense mountains 36 


3o The words 4klaiu kibru mili can only have the meaning given. Weidner 
offers: “Mag er es auslassen, Ein gefiilltes Gebiet’’—a rendering which is quite 
meaningless. A somewhat similar is found in Maglz 1,50: ala nibiru akialt kéru, 
“I have barred access to the ferry, I have barred access to the quay.” 

3t Weidner’s jrendering is here entirely wrong. Ads is “reeds”, not “Vater”; 
kilda is kita, “forest,” not “Siinde”; gal/a is the synonym of Aistu; gissari is 
derived from gussuru “bind” (cf. in Exuma elif I, 6, the phrase gifdra lé gisiuru); 
itdwil comes from a’élu, “bind, hang”. 

32 The Assur fragment shows that the word 4/Sfa¢i has fallen out in line 21; 
here also we must render: “What kings, recent or ancient, what king of the world 
(i. e. Babylonian emperor)” 

33 Text 2}-ta-ap(?)-pa-ra dla-Su. The word can hardly be fapdru, “collect” 
(not “‘versammeln”) assemble, but may be the cognate of Hebrew fa/fdr, Arab. 
ijtdbara, “spy out.” The rest of the line is unintelligible to me; cf. Weidner’s 
attempt at a translation. 

3+ This translation is rather a desperate effort. Weidner reads im-tar-ga-at fa 
harGni Su-pu-u it-lu-tu-iu, “durch einen Krug Weines (ist) glanzend seine Mann- 
haftigkeit,” a rendering which neither affords sense nor has any connection with 
the preceding. I would suggest im-fas ga-la Sa karanu Su-pu-u it-lu-tu-iu. The 
Anatolians were notable drunkards—a notoriety which they still possessed in the 
classical age, 

35 For daggasu = antimony cf. Haupt, OLZ 16, 492 ff. 

3° See note on obv, 28, above, 
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produce reeds, forests, may they cause to grow... thickets, vines!” Nur-daggal 
opened his mouth 
and spoke to Sargon: “However, my lord, can they have informed thee! 37 — 
the soldiers of thy god have brought thee. 38 

20 [ ] I have crossed the river—What lands can rival Akkad! 
[What] king32 can vie with thee!—thy rival39 there is not; their mighty foe 
art thou.49 Thy foes are faint-hearted, they fear and are panic-stricken; show mercy 
to them!’ 41 


ear ke 
[ [ let us return to its place; it is created—let it bear... figs, sa//uru, vines, 
25 [ ] pistachios, szrdu—a garment let us never retur to its place.42 
[ ] may he bear, may he... the city, may he bring good.43 In traversing 


[the roads and in] resting... Sargon marched to the city Unnami3u44— the third year 
[ ] he sat. 
Al ] Tablet 1 of Sar ¢tamhari (king of battle), complete. 


Before we proceed to the analysis of our text, let us consider 
the remaining fragments. The Assur bit is of special interest, 
since it is a part of the same tablet, and the divergences, though 
slight, are sufficient to prove that we have here another recension. 
The ten lines of this fragment correspond roughly to the Amarna 
tablet. rev. 17—21, with the first part of the second tablet, now 
lost. The Assyrian recension was considerably shorter than the 
Cappadocian one; much of lines 18 and 19 was omitted, as well 


37 Text: mi-in-tt be-li u-Sa-du-ka, For usddii (=usédit) cf. lsdbisz, rev. 18 
(= Uisecish) and nuisasab, obv. 11 (—=nuséSab). Weidner strangely leaves it untranslated, 

38 Preterite instead of future, with Weidner. 

39) Text 4i-ru-ga, in which Weidner has recognized girv#ka. His rendering 
“Feind,” is not exactly right; Sargon had many foes. The word gir#, from garé# 
“run,” means properly “rival.” 

4° Text 2a-hi-ir-Su-nu gas-ru at-tu (Assur fragment at-ta), Weidner reads kasrz 
for gaivu, and renders: “Ihre Feindschaft ist gehemmt.”’ 

4 Text ée-tr-Su-nu-ti, literally “restore them,” ¢ayyaru, /a’arw is “merciful one.” 
The preceding word is ws-Ga-ra-ra-ma; the ma is clear in Schroeder’s copy, and 
Weidner offers no defense of his impossible du-te-ir-Su-nu-tt. 

42 This translation is likely to prove wrong, since the connection is very bad. 
The word rendered “garment” is x/-fa-m. Weidner’s translation is syntactically 
out of the question. 

43 Text Ju-ut-ra-a fa-a-bi, followed by i-na a-la-ak [u-ur-he u) a-3a-bi. For tart, 
“bring” cf. note on obv. 7. Weidner’s rendering is impossible—” ich will schirmen 
den Wohlstand beim gehen [ ] beim sitzen.” 

44 Unnamisu is certainly a proper name, not “die Stadt seines Erbarmens” 


(Weidner). 
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as, apparently, 23—9. Weidner may be right in thinking that 
lines g—10 of the Assur text, which are not found in the Amarna 
tablet, belong between rev. 22 and 24 of the latter, where the 
connection is now very obscure, but, in view of the systematic 
tendency of the former to terseness, our view is at present safer. 
In this case we obtain two additional lines, perhaps from the be- 
ginning of the second tablet: 

[ ] Samad [ ] of Nar-Dagan [ ] 

[Sar]gon opened his mouth [and spoke, saying] 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about the Assyrian fragment 
is the correct orthography of the proper names. Sargon (Sarru- 
kin) appears as LUGAL-G/I-NA instead of LUGAL-GI-EN; Nur- 
daggal turns out to be Niar-Dagan.*5 

This brings us to another text which Weidner has tried to 
connect with the sar camfari cycle—the explanatory text attached 
to the so-called Babylonian map of the world.‘ Obv. reads'!! Ut- 
napistim Sarru-kin u Ndr- Dagan, Lugal[-marda(?)]. Weidner 
(op. laud. p. 87, n. 13) says that there is certainly no mention of 
the flood-hero in our text, and in his translation he offers «Samag 
the life of Sargon.“ He is wrong, however; our document does 
mention Ut-napi8tim, along with the pair Sargon and Nir-Dagan, 
as well as, apparently, Lugal-marda, as having something to do 
with the mysterious lands beyond the sea, where the great red 
dragon and the lion-headed eagle of the storm dwell (1. 5.). The 
following line says that “no one (else) knows their interior,” a 
statement which solves the riddle. The four demigods are the 
only persons known to Babylonian tradition who were able to 
cross the perilous mountains and seas of the far northwest, and 
behold the marvels described with their own eyes. But the text 
in question is merely a late Babylonian copy of an older cosmo- 
graphy, and has nothing to do with the epic of sar tamhari. It 


45 The differences of orthography are numerous, but otherwise not of any 
special importance. There are a few minor divergences. Thus the Assur bit offers 
a Aisfati after Sar(r“) which certainly belonged also in the Cappadocian recension 
(see note on rev. 7), at the beginning of rev. 21. Weidner erroneously reads 
a-t-tu ma-a-ta-a-ti in line 5. Amarna recension, rev. 20 has a-i-u-du KUR-KUR#L) 
instead of a-i-tu ma-a-ti; aitu is fem. sing. and métu is fem. 

46 CT XXII, plate 48. 
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does, however, indicate that Nir-Dagan was transformed from a 
foe of Sargon to a friend, who accompanied him in later tablets 
of the sar ¢tamfari on still more venturesome excursions into 
the west. 

On the other hand, Weidner has overlooked a fragment from 
the earlier finds at Tell el-Amarna,47 which proves, at least, that 
Kis8i (Obv. 17 of the first tablet) is really the name of a prominent 
figure in the Sar tamfari epic, and is not a common noun, as 
Weidner supposes. This fragment reads in translation as follows 
(it will be noted that Schroeder's copy enables us to make a 
decided advance over Knudtzon’s edition): 


[ ] to the god Sam[a3] 
[ N[ergal#® and al[] the] gods 
[ ] Ki83i in this way 


they ent]rusted+9 them to the hands of the gods 


5 [ ] into the hands of man, he opened the city-gatess° 
[ ] the gods... protect KiS3i in ] 
[ ] Sama, they make a report } 
pu? 2 


It is too bad that the text is so fragmentary, but the phraseology, 
as well as the script and orthography, prove conclusively that it 
belongs to the sar tamfari epic, probably to a later tablet, since 
there is no clear place for it in the lacuna in the middle of the 
middle of the first tablet. 

Owing to a number of misunderstandings, natural enough in so 
difficult a text, Weidner’s analysis is unsatisfactory. The land 
“GalaSu” does not exist, and his elaborate attempt to identify it 
with Gani§ is gratuitous. The “King of Battle” (sar tamfar?) is 
not, as Weidner thinks, (p. 78), the ruler of the hostile BurSahanda, 
but is naturally Sargon himself, the hero of the entire epic. The 
title sar tamari is frequently applied to Nergal and Ninurta, the 
gods of war, and doubtless belonged to Ilbaba, as well as to his 
servant, King Sargon. The latter receives the appellative in virtue 


47 Schroeder, Zontafeln von el-Amarna, No. 192; Knudtzon, No. 341. 
48 So Schroeder; Knudtzon has Sin. 

49 Read [iJ-g2]-du. 

5° Read z-ifti (GAB) abullé (KA-GAL-ZUN). Contrast Knudtzon. 
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of his later apotheosis; he is no longer a mere earthly monarch 
in our epic, but a demigod. 

As a result of these errors, or misinterpretations of passages, 
and rash attempts to supply words in gaps, Weidner has given 
us a wholly misleading version of the plot. According to him, the 
king of BurSahanda has attacked the neighboring Babylonian 
colony of Gani’ (“GalaSu”), which sends a delegation to Sargon, 
pleading for aid. Sargon then discusses the matter with his 
“warrior,” who describes the difficulties of the undertaking, but 
inclines to favor it. The chief of the merchant-delegation, whom 
Weidner identifies (erroneously) with Nir-Dagan, now tries to 
move Sargon to the expedition, and the merchants themselves 
proceed to attack Sargon in his very palace, in order to bring 
the king to take action. They are opposed by the guard, and 
Sargon comes out and speaks to them, though without making 
a definite promise. The merchants go on to picture the riches 
of their country, and Niér-Dagan finally says to his “warrior” that 
Sargon, being unwilling to exert himself, may now rest quietly at 
home. Finally Sargon gathers the men of Akkad, and holds a 
council, in which Nar-Dagan is called to account for his insulting 
words about the king, and is forced to save himself by chanting 
a panegyric in honor of Sargon. The assembly ends apparently 
(according to Weidner) with the decision of Sargon to make the 
expedition. 

If we analyze the text on the basis of the above translation, 
our results will be very different. At the beginning of the epic, 
we find the name of the goddess I8tar, Sargon’s patron-deity, 
who is apparently planning a warlike career for her favorite, in 
her quality of war goddess. Sargon then tells his warriors (plural, 
not singular, with Weidner) that a certain land, perhaps Gani8, 
has declared war against him, and has sent him an insulting 
message, apparently with chaff substituted for the usual gifts of 
one prince to another, or a weaker state to a stronger. 

One of Sargon’s warriors, it would seem, replies, picturing the 
great difficulty of the road to Asia Minor, and even denying the 
practicability of such an expedition. The chief of the merchants, 
whose name is unfortunately lost, takes a different view of the 
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situation, and in the next paragraph urges the king strongly to 
go on this campaign. The king is a mighty prince, who makes 
distant journeys and conquers foreign lands. The merchants, 
whose profits depend largely upon the military activity of the 
king, are vexed by the present inactivity, and call down impre- 
cations on Ki&si, who is residing in Akkad. The name A7zs# is 
interesting, since it is probably identical with the Hurrian name 
Kesse.s* Ki88i may have been Sargon’s general, who was partly 
responsible for the idleness of the army. The chief merchant goes 
on to appeal to Sargon personally, begging him to take up arms 
for his country’s prosperity, “for we (merchants) are no warriors.” 
The merchants are ready to advance funds for the payment of 
the troops, which was presumably in arrears, and suggest golden 
prospects of spoil. 

In the next paragraph we find that the merchants have pene- 
trated into the royal palace, without finding the soldiers, who are 
evidently not burdened with valor. The king comes out and asks 
them further details about the way to BurSahanda. The answer 
of the merchants is very different from that of the soldiers. While 
the latter stress the difficulty of the campaign, the former slur 
this phase over, and dwell fondly on the enormous of the country, 
with its immense mineral and forest wealth. In the remaining 
lines of the obverse, and the beginning of the reverse, now missing, 
the preparations for the campaign, and its commencement were 
presumably described. There must have been plenty of room—at 
least a third of the entire text. 

The first preserved lines of the reverse carry us to Asia Minor, 
where Niar-Dagan, the king of BurSahanda, is shown boasting to 
his warriors that Sargon will not be able to reach their land. 
Between Akkad and BurSahanda flow deep and wide rivers, swollen 
by floods. High mountains, inaccessible because of the dense 
growth of forests and thickets, bar the way. No foreign, i. e. 
Mesopotamian, king ever invaded Asia Minor, not even one of 
the redoubtable world monarchs.s? But Nar-Dagan reckoned without 


5« Ke&Se was the name of a distinguished Hurrian author; see Forrer, Die Acht 


Sprachen von Boghazkdi, p. 1032. 
52 Cf, the notes on the text, rev. 7, 21, Sar(Aiiati). 
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his host. At the very moment he uttered his boast, Sargon was 
in his land, spying out (?) his city. Without loss of time Sargon 
stormed the city through a breach in the wall, and put the drunken 
Anatolians to the sword—if the translation is correct. Then, like 
Sennacherib at Lachish, Sargon set up his throne before the city- 
gate, and proceeded to mete out justice, in the rough and ready 
manner of the ancient Orient. Sargon is represented as speaking 
ironically of the vain braggadocio of his fallen foe, whom he 
orders to be brought before him, as he sits in state like a god. 
He quotes Nur-Dagan’s own words, and demands an explanation. 
The latter admits that he had no conception of the power of 
Sargon, who was aided by his god Ilbaba, and prudently launches 
into a panegyric of the Akkadian king. At the end he pleads 
for mercy to his conquered subjects, which Sargon presumably 
grants. The remaining lines are very obscure. 

From the way in which Nir-Dagan is alluded to as the “favorite 
of Ellil,” it is evident that he was a personage of note, who was 
included among the heroes of the epic. As already observed, he 
is mentioned in a Neo-Babylonian cosmogony with Sargon as 
among the very few heroes who had seen the marvels of the 
distant west. That a brave foe should become a friend and parti- 
cipate with his friend in deeds of valor and high emprise is not 
a new motive in Babylonian literature; we find it well developed 
in the Gilgames Epic, where Gilgames and Engidu, after fighting 
furiously, are reconciled and become the best of comrades. It is 
a pity that we do not possess the remainder of the epic, which 
may well have been a Babylonian Odyssey or Argonautica. 
However, we may safely expect new fragments to come to light; 
a composition which was read and copied in places so far remo- | 
ved as Assur, Cappadocia, and Egypt was known elsewhere. 
Again we are brought face to face with the fact of our own 
ignorance; only an insignificant fraction of the vast mass of cunei- 
form literature has been recovered, and we dare not dogmatize 
on negative evidence. 

What historical conclusions may we draw from this extraordinary 
romance?—for a romance it most obviously is. Weidner main- 
tains, on the basis of his interpretation, that the Babylonian mer 
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cantile post of Gani’ was already in existence at the time of 
Sargon, and that it was founded by the kings of Ki (p. 97 f), 
Our analysis shows clearly that the merchants of the text are the 
merchants of Akkad, who were not the pioneers of the sword, but 
the camp-followers, who profited by the military victories of their 
suzerain, just as the Assyrian merchants did in later times. There 
is no indication whatever that Sargon found a Babylonian merchant 
colony in Cappadocia, nor that he founded one there himself. 

The solution of the problem is furnished by the name WVé- 
Dagan, belonging to the king of BurSahanda. Cappadocia was 
then controlled by an Akkadian aristocracy. The Akkadian con- 
querors of Cappadocia came, however, from northern Mesopotamia, 
a fact which is established by the close similarities in language 
and customs between Cappadocian Semites and Assyrians. In the 
closing centuries of the fourth millennium there was a wide-spread 
Sumero-Akkadian culture, covering not only Mesopotamia and 
Elam, but also Syria and Cappadocia. The vast domain of this 
civilization was welded for a time into a kind of empire, thanks 
to the energy of Sargon an Nardm-Sin, but after Sar-gali--Sarri 
it fell hopelessly to pieces, under the onslaughts of the Hurrian 
peoples from the north, whom the Babylonian called Guzz. The defeat 
of the Guti king Sarlak by Sar-g4li-Sarri meant only a little respite; 
two generations after his death a Guti dynasty was on the Baby- 
lonian throne, and the glory of Akkad was a memory. 

There is no good reason to doubt that our romance has a his- 
torical nucleus. The main events and persons described in the 
extant fragments are probably historical. We have an excellent 
parallel in the Alexander Romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes, where 
the persons and campaigns are essentially historical, but the legen- 
dary trappings are a tissue of mythical motives, partly from such 
Babylonian sources as the epics of Gilgames and Etana. So in 
our text Nir-Dagan, Ki8Si, BurSahanda, Unnamusgu, etc., are either 
demonstrably or probably historical, as is also the campaign of 
Sargon in Asia Minor. The latter is closely paralleled by the 
campaign of Naram-Sin, mentioned in the text CT XIII, 44, and 
now discovered also in an old Nai translation of the annals of 


Naram-Sin. According to these sources, Naram-Sin defeated a 
a 
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calition of seventeen kings of Asia Minor, among them the rulers 
of Hatte (i. e. BurSahanda,53 according to Weidner’s plausible 
conjecture) Kani3 (Gani8) and Kursaura (Garsaura). The number 
of ninety thousand troops assigned to the confederation is natu- 
rally exaggerated. 

With our present knowledge it is more difficult to determine the 
character and the sources of the mythical material. The journey of 
Sargon and Niir-Dagan to the mysterious west is closely related 
to the Gilgames Epic. Some years ago the writer suggested “that 
the zter ad ostia fluminum has been modified by attraction into 
the Sargon cycle, just as the zter ad paradisum, transferred from 
Gilgames to Alexander, made a volte-face from west to east 
carrying Eden with it.”s+ Now we are in a position to show that 
a similar shift actually occurred in the Gilgames Epic, probably 
during the Sargonic period, or soon after, when the Sargon Romance 
was in process of formation. The expedition of Gilgames and Engidu 
to the “cedar forest” in charge of the giant Humbaba and the sub- 
sequent battle with that redoubtable monster‘s as recounted in the 
Gilgames Epic bear an unmistakable likeness to the little we can 
infer regarding the expedition of Sargon and Nir-Dagan to the far 
west. Now, the cedar forest points to Syria, as observed recently 
by Clay,5® and the equation given by Schroeder, Sad erint = mat 
Hatti, i, e. Syria’? proves the correctness of the inference, indi- 
cated also by the fact that Humbaba was reverenced as Combabus 
at Hierapolis in Syria.s* But these combinations are not original, 
since Humbadba is found on Susian tablets as an Elamite personal 


53 In the Akkadian version of the annals of Naram-Sin, CT XIII, 44, obv. 
col. Il, 6, Bursaganda appears as Buruifanda, a form which connects Bursaganda 
with the Buruigatim of the Cappadocian Tablets. For Hatte —BurSahanda see 
Weidner, of. laud, p. 94, n. 5. y 

5+ See AJSL 35, 192; 36, 280—4, and an article to appear in AJSL on the 
“Location of the Garden of Eden.” 

55 The battle with Humbaba is now available in part for the student, thanks to 
the Old Babylonian fragment of the Gilgames Epic recently published by Clay and 
Jastrow, as well as the NaSi text published by Hrozny, Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 
6, Nos, 30, 32. . 

56 Empire of the Amorites, p. 87f. 

57 Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, No. 183, 10 

58 Cf. JBL 37, 127, n. 13. a 
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name.s® The campaign against Humbaba was originally, there- 
fore, a historical conflict on the part of the semi-mythical Gil- 
games® against a prehistoric king of Elam; under the influence 
of the Sargon Romance—probably—it was shifted from the east 
to the west, and Humbaba is transformed from an Elamite into 
the Amorite Huwawa.* 


59 Written in the same way—Av-um-ba-ba; see Délégation en Perse, Vol. IV, p.177. 


60 For a full discussion of Gilgames see JAOS 40, 307—19. The writer now 
believes that Gilgames was a historical figure, who has assumed the mythical trap- 
pings of Lugal-marda, mentioned once in the Epic as “his god”, a fact which 
shows that the original tradition was still alive, even after the deification of Gil- 
games. His name seems to mean “Torch of the god Games”, like Gizil-Sin, “Torch 
of Sin”, and Nir-Dagan; “light of Dagan”. His association with the solar divinity 
Lugalmarda explains how Gilgames came to be a solar deity himself; he has in 
large part replaced the former. Engidu, however, remains a god, as has been shown 
in detail in the second part of the paper mentioned (pp. 319—35). It must not 
be supposed that the demigods whose names are included among the kings of KiS 
and Erech were all real heroes. Probably the majority of them are strictly mythical 
in origin. We must not forget that both in Egypt and Babylonia the rule of the 
gods preceded that of mortals—as also in Hellenic cosmogony. The basic his- 
toricity of Gilgames is established rather by the large number of traditions asso- 
ciating him with building operations of a very concrete nature. The historical 
Gilgames probably lived in the first half of the fourth millennium. According to the 
Babylonian king-lists there were over thirty kings between Gilgames and the Dynasty 
of AkSak. Since the latter began between 3200 and 2900 (maximum and minimum 
dates), Gilgames may have lived between 3800 and 3500. Unfortunately. however, 
we cannot depend upon our lists for accurate chronological estimates, sinee many 
names may have been omitted, and some of the dynasties may have been contem- 
poraneous. A date of five hundred years before Ur-Nina for Gilgames is very 
reasonable, however; writing was already practised centuries before Ur-Nina, as 
shown by such archaic documents as the Blau Monuments, so it is not even neces- 
sary to ascribe the preservation of the hero’s name wholly to oral tradition. 

6 For Huwawa as an Amorite name see Clay, Empire of the Amorites, p. 87. 
The name may haven been included in the list of Amorite names published by 
Chiera because the tradition of Humbaba-Combabus had already been localized in 
northern Syria. Since the name is decidedly non-Semitic, this explanation seems to 
me very likely. We must remember that Humbaba-Combabus, though attracted 
into the Gilgames Epic, had an existence outside, as is proved by the Hurrian 
fragment of an independent myth of Huwawa, published by Hrozny, of. /aud., No. 33. 
He was the guardian of Irnini-Stratonice as well as the foe of Gilgames. While 
a mythical origin is possible, a historical source is rendered likely by the fact that 
his name is found as an Elamite personal name (see above). Another giant of 
legend, who was also once a monarch, was the Parthian king Sanatruk, celebrated 
in the tales of the Mesopotamian Arab. Recently Aramaean inscriptions from 
Hatra, mentioning him, have been deciphered and published by Jensen. 
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In connection with the writer’s views regarding the localization 
of paradise in Anatolia, according to Babylonian conceptions,° it 
is very interesting to note the glowing descriptions of the moun- 
tain-paradise of Cappadocia, founded on the deepest afsi, like the 
Sumerian temple-tower, and reaching far into the clouds which 
veil the face of heaven from mortal gaze. 

To conclude, our text furnishes us with a startling glimpse of 
the antiquity and diffusion of the Babylonian historical saga or 
romance. The discovery is not without bearing on the Old Testa- 
ment, explaining as it does how the legend of Nimrod® may have 
reached Canaan, which was long a province of Babylonian culture 
just as it was politically a province of the Egyptian Empire. The 
Akkadian tradition was faithfully handed on by the Amorites to 
the Hurrians and Hittites, who in their turn took up the torch of 
Mesopotamian civilization, and carried it on. 


62 See AJSL 36, 280f. 
63 See JAOS 40; 314, n. 14, and Kraeling, AJSL 38, 214—20. 
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(continued) 


By Joun A. MAYNARD, Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


10. The text K 4530 (CT 35, 19) is new. We translate it as 
follows, ?...in order to set at rest [the heart of the great gods(?)] 
3... these Elamites (NIM!-MA-KI-a-a) +... they killed, his head 
they cut...5I went, [his] defeat (text IGI. LAH) °... Ashur. The 
horsemen in order to lserve(?)! 7... 8... they (?) magnified his 
weapons. 9... the mules, the weapons of war ©... for ever (?) 
... without (?) 7*...the city in which he trusted... **...I burned (?) 
his dwelling; [his] son(?) ...13...by order of Ashur my lord I 
Tconquered! **...the heads of Bel-ikisha *®with Aplai '7... gave 
with... 

11. The text K 5234, (CT 35, 19) is apparently not a collection 
of epigraphs as Bezold described it in Catal. p. 700. It is a diffi- 
cult text but we think it is clearly a prayer or oracle. 

3.,.into their hands ¢...the king son of the king (?) thou didst 
cause to go (?) ...5... their mighty...°®...the splendor of... 
7... Ashur and Ishtar like...%... battle like bows?! (ki8-kat-ltel) 
9a heavy wind storm, lightnings...*%°... the darts that do not 
spare ™*...the brilliancy (?) of the conquering weapons of Ashur 
%2the bows of Ishtar lady of...%3...thy unconquered( ‘ee 
4 thundered like lightning ...*5...the land of the Elamite whose... 
76. ., were numerous(?) and in the Month Teshrit upon them... 
17),..the corpse of Teumman king of [Elam] *... thus, whoever... 
mM the life of 52°... alive?) ..: 

12. The text K 2651 (CT 35, 20) is clearly a series of epi- 
graphs. ?... Teumman...3[thesons of] Urtaki, Kudurru, ...*they 
with sixty princes of the blood in... 5) upon these troopers, officers, 
...°He Teumman to... 7I looked up to Ashur and Ishtar... 
6 Against me the river [Idide] 9in the midst of !Tulliz! ...*°... his 
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troops I cut up... 11...chariots, mules...*... his son, Bel-ikisha 
the Gambulite... *3 I overthrew his land like a mighty storm. 
The city Shapi-Bel... '... himself, his brothers, his family... 
*the people of... I carried away. 

13 The reverse of K 3096 (CT 35, 21) had been studied by 
Streck (p. 332—335) on the basis of that part of the text which 
Smith had edited in 3 R 36, 5 and Aizs¢. of Assurbanipal p. 295 —296 
twith the help of Ashur and Ishtar...?...Tammaritu king of 
Elam, image of the devil...3...[Shamash-shumukin] the inimical 
brother, they came...*... by order of Ashur and Ishtar the gods 
my helpers 5...against him he rose and...°...his family, the seed 
of his father’s house and the nobles who go ...7they crawled on 
their bellies...8... before me they glorified the might of the great 
gods who go by my side. 9I am Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria. 
With the help of Ashur and Ishtar who do not... '° the symbol 
of royalty. Shamash-shum-ukin...*a chariot for driving his lordship; 
troopers to do rebellion, he... *? on the land they became recon- 
ciled (?) before me the rest of...%3...of the mountains for 
a lesson to men upon asses...*+I caused to abide and Nineveh with 
joy I entered. *5The people of Haiala that Shamash-shum-ukin... 
*©as booty of the field with the help of Ashur and Ishtar [my 
hands] conquered *7The sons of Borsippa who wrought rebellion 
who with [Shamash-shum-ukin] **made common cause, with the 
help of Ashur and Ishtar I conquered *9[The sons of Babylon] 
who wrought rebellion, who with Shamash-shum-ukin... 

7° The sons of... who with] Shamash-shum-ukin wrought rebellion 
siealth. GO nit re iat nae Che bees 

The new edition of the reverse does not differ from Smith. 

14. K 2642 (CT 35. 22) 

Col. I?... !Tammaritul! king of Elam 3...dominion +... Shamash- 
shum-ukin the inimical brother 5...before my troops [with the 
help of] Ashur and Ishtar 7... Indabigash his servant ®!I caused 
to sit! on his throne 9... the seed of his father’s house *°... [princes 
walking] at his side *...they crawled [on their bellies] *...they 
went Col. II of the obverse and Col. I of the reverse are too 
fragmentary to give any sense. 

Rev. Col. II *... Tammaritu king [of Elam] ?...the chief [of 
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his chariotry] 3... of the horse +...son of Urtaki king of Elam 
5... Teumman king of Elam °...son of Ummanappi son of Urtaki 
7king of Elam °... nagiru 9...of the seraglio 

15 CT 35, 23 is a document of the same character. 

*I am Ashurbanipal... ?who by order of the great gods a 
kingdom... 3attained the desire of his heart with... +that my 
hands conquered to... 5the city of my dominion that... °E-im- 
kur-ra... the walls 71 am Ashurbanipal, king of the world, king 
of Assyria ®[to whom] Ashur and Ishtar appointed a favorable 
fate 9... Tammaritu, king of Elam *°... his family, the posterity 
of his father’s house *t... princes who go at his side, my enemies 
7 they ... and took hold of my royal feet #3... my gods gave me con- 
fidence ™4...into Nineveh my lordly city *5 [joyfully] I entered 

Rev.... ? rebellion (si-hi-u-mas-ti) 3...my hands captured *.... 
in order to [show] the power of Ashur and Ninlil 5 ...!wild asses], 
camels I caused to dwell therein °... with the sons of Ashur 7 who 
before me, performed music. *I am Ashurbanipal king of Assyria 
9 Ammuladi king of Kedar * whom my hands conquered with the 
help of Ashur and Ishtar **they (or I) brought forward lin... 
perhaps before me) 

16. K 4453 obv. (CT 35, 28) 
t.,.[they delivered ] in my hands ?....their hearts I pulled 
out 3their...I... their [tongue] I cut 5their [skins ] I flayed their 
flesh I caused the birds to eat. °Nabuzerukin son of Nabushum 

. 7[a servant] attentive to my countenance, who...%[with] Sha- 
mashshumukin he had made common cause 9... the bow... my... 
my troops '...I conquered afterwards I ....and his skin I flayed. 
11... Shamashshumukin %?... Bit-Dakuri *3...my [troops] ™...I 
flayed his [skin] 

15 [I am Ashurbanipal king of] Assyria who, by order of the great 
[gods] 7°... in (?) his heart, precious! garments ‘7... (to) Shamash- 
shum-ukin faithless brother **... his prefects, the soldiers, his battle 
array *9 Ithe chariots! for driving his lordship ”...his harnessed 
teams, whatever is desirable 2*...as much as there was, people 
male and [female] ??...I caused to bring forth before me. %3... 
their defeat. The Overseer of the Sheep Mannukibabili *4 son of 
Nabushallim *5 the sons of Ea-zer-ikisha of the tribe Bit-Amukkanu 
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26... I am Ashurbanipal king of Assyria who by order of... 7... 
the kings dwelling in sanctuaries... 

The reverse of this text is found in CT 36, 27 and reads as 
follows, * [I am Ashurbanipal king of] Assyria whom Ashur and 
Ishtar ?...[as] head caused to stand 3...his heart, Tammaritu, 
king of Elam ‘...[to] Shamash-shum-ukin the inimical brother they 
came 5...my troops. Before Indabigash his servant °:..he caused 
to be and he, together with his brothers, 7... the posterity of his 
father’s house, his nobles, to Nineveh ® [they fled] and kissed my 
royal feet 9[he dedicated himself to] my service and besought my 
lordship *°...he forgot the good of Ashurbanipal king of Assyria 
11 .,he did not keep his sworn treaty %*...the people of his land 
™3,.., and before the people of his land ‘+... in the midst of his land 

17. K 13652 (CT 35, 29) 

2 conquered... 3the sons of ... who... Rev. ?the battle-line 
of Ummanigash [king of Elam] 30f whom Ashurbanipal king of 
Assyria * accomplished [the defeat] 5Tammaritu with him... °I 
thrust through...°the beheading of [Teumman]...7 who...me... 

18K. .13741 (CT. 35, 20) 

*,... and... ?...the bow...3... people of... +...this 5... who in 
the midst of. Elam °...the working of the might of [Ashur]... 

19. Sm 1950 (CT 35, 29) 

™,.. the Elamite ?...to his neck they hanged and 3... Nineveh] 
his royal city *[he joyfully entered with] music 5...[the favor 
(?)! of Ashurbanipal mighty king ®.... they returned to him 7... 
[he broke (?)] their bows 

20. Bu. 89-4-26, 116 (CT 35, 29) 

,,.Ishtar...?...doing what is proper for royalty 3 with Shamash- 
shum-ukin they made common cause *[with the help of Ashur] 
and Ishtar my hands captured [them] 5...[who with] Shamash- 
shum-ukin wrought rebellion °[with the help of Ashur] and Ishtar 
my hands captured 7...I slaughtered with weapons, ®I am Ashur- 
banipal king of Assyria to whom the great gods 9!appointed! a 
favorable fate %°...his brothers, his family *... [for] help [to] 
Shamash-shum-ukin they came *3...his lord 

Col. II *...the faithless brother *his hands which. ..3 fire I bur- 
ned...4I am Ashurbanipal... s[my hands] conquered “all the 
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trappings [of royalty... 7the palace girls... ®the chariots... 9 the 
horses... the palace (?) 

21. K 2623 (CT 35, 30) 

™!'Tammaritul king of Elam *... Elam 3... [chariots] hor- 
semen, bowmen ‘lalll the army as much as there was ‘mules, 
asses, oxen, and sheep °I carried to Assyria 7I did not leave a 
resting place for birds ([man]-za-az issuré ul e-zib) 8... former and 
latter among the kings... 
9these (cities) as many as I conquered *°...all (?) the charioteers, 
the horsemen *' of the whole army as many as there were * males 
and asses ™3...I carried away to Assyria I covered Elam with 
lfear! Rev. *...with the strongholds...?... Assyria... 

22. Rm. 2, 236 (CT 35, 30) is evidently not a series of epigraphs 
but of oracles of Ishtar addressed probably to Ashurbanipal. '... 
my great divinity which [is not thwarted] ?... the kings thy 
fathers... 3...in order to conquer the lands of those who 
disobey me... *...my great divinity which is not [thwarted] 
5...0f the Quarters © by their own counsel... 7in Eharsagkurkurra 
before... *I longed for thee, I called thee before [thy (?)] face 
(7)... 9the mighty weapons, the darts of the enemy *...I shall 
destroy the staffs (or weapons) in the cutting down of the enemy 
{I shall strengthen] thy 'staff! ...%2...my divinity... 

23. The first nine lines of the obverse of Sm. 1350 are accu- 
rately translated by Streck from Bezold, Caz. 1481. We shall 
translate only the remainder. 

7°T am Ashurbanipal king of the world, king of Assyria. *t Nabu- 
damik, Umbadara, the nobles **...remaining (?) The first line of 
the reverse is now broken off but we may restore ina tar-si kakkad 
on the basis of a translation made by G. Smith (Assyrian Disco- 
vertes p. 412) when the tablet was perhaps in a better state of 
preservation. 

Rey. '!In front of the head! of Teumman king of Elam ? whom 
Ishtar my lady had entrusted into my hands 3I made with joy 
an entry into Arbela. *Dunanu, Samgunu, Aplai (or Shumai) ‘at 
the gates of the East and West °for the astonishment of the 
people I chained with wild animals 7with the decapitated head 
of Teumman king of Elam °I joyfully took the road of Arbela. 
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91 am Ashurbanipal king of Assyria. The nobles of Ursa * King 
of Armenia which he had sent to enquire about my welfare *t Nabu- 
damik Umbadara the nobles of Elam * [in] (so read by Smith, who 
probably saw it-ti) letters or their insolence I caused to stand 
before them *3 Before them (reading ina tar-si-Su-un, as Smith pro- 
bably did) of Mannukiahé, the second of Dunanu “ and of Ninib-usalli 
the man oppointed over his city I tore out their tongues ?I flayed 
their skins. 


THE ANAPHORA OF ST, GREGORY: 
Translated by SAMuEL A. B. MERcER, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 
THE ANAPHORA OF SAINT GREGORY THE BROTHER 
OF BASIL 


<THE INTRODUCTION> 
May his prayer and his benediction be with his chosen one 
Walda George, for ever and ever. Amen. 
<THE THANKSGIVING> 
Let us praise him for his goodness towards us. O Lord have 
mercy; O Father of our Lord, and our God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ! Let us praise thee, holy God, merciful God, long- 
suffering God, far from anger and great in pity and righteousness. 
Thou art our God, who art without sin, and our Saviour who art 
without end. His right hand is fire; and mighty is his voice, which 
was not lifted up. He is without limitation in extent of time; without 
limitation in extent of being; without self-seeking. He did not 
exalt himself to proclaim his word; he did not blush to be rich 
for our sake. They magnified him, yet he did not cast off his 
visible humility. Thou art his image, hidden from eternity; his 
contemplated word, which he breathed and it came forth. 
The deacon shall say 
Let us attend. 
The priest shall say 
He who made the heavens, and he who established the earth 
is not more profound than his God; nor is he higher nor is he 
deeper; nor is he wider nor is he more right-handed. He is not 
second in order, nor is he partly hidden from the knowledge of 
all his angels, who manifest him in his essence. He cannot be 
destroyed by that which his hand created. He came from above; 
he tabernacled, he became incarnate for us; and he became man 


1 Mercer, Ms. Eth. 3, 157b—167b. 
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before creation; he descended, yet he did not empty himself of 
the dignity of his godhead, but he raised us from death by his 
death. 
The deacon shall say 
Towards the east. 
The priest shall say 
We lift our eyes, our hearts, and our thoughts to thee; to thee 
is the fervour of our humble hearts; to thee is the praise, and to 
thy kingdom we will come; to thee is the sweet incense of thy 
angelic host, to thee we approach, and we are veiled by this 
sacrifice. He suffered willingly and was crucified of his own good 
pleasure; he died according to the will of his Father; and rose 
again the third day. 
The deacon shall say 
Respond. 
The priest shall say 
Let us ascend with praise to heaven, for heaven is open to us, 
and the earth is wholly full of the holiness of his glory. Holy 
Lord, etc., softly, O Lord, chief companion, thou art the bread of 
life, which came down from heaven. Pour the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit upon us that it may sanctify our soul and body. 
The priest shall say in a low voice 
O God, who art everlasting, before the last day was decreed 
and before the heavens were consumated, before day and night 


were established; thou who didst take our flesh and blood and — 


didst come forth from the womb, and didst descend into the water 
and wast baptized in water, thou who didst become the food 
of all creatures, which was freely given, and who didst fulfil all 
expectation; three persons were with us; they took all the world 
as one assembly, as one communion, and as one power, and 
connected it with the heavenly tather. He was made, but not as 
thou; he suffered, but not as thou. By the power of his word, 
terror is established. He is, indeed, our terror from above; his 
terror thundereth from the tops of the mountains. Precious is he 
who dwells above the highest heavens; profound is he who descends 
into the depths of the abyss where storm and hunger reign, accom- 
panied by fire in the midst of much smoke. No one shall enter, 


—_ 
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and none shall go out, except we who are his chosen flock, even 
those whose two ears and eyes are attentive. 
<THE INSTITUTION> 
The deacon shall say 
Lift up. 
The priest shall say 

He took bread in his hands, which were pierced with nails, and 
with which our Father Adam was moulded, immaculate, without 
sin, pure without fault. Giving thanks, he blessed, and brake it, 
and gave it to his disciples, and said to them: “Take, eat, this 
bread is my body, bread of righteousness, in truth, my body which 
is given for the remission of all the world; whosoever eats of it 
shall live for ever and ever.” Likewise he looked upon the cup, 
the water of life with wine, giving thanks, he blessed, and sancti- 
fied it, and gave it to his disciples, and said to them: “Take, 
drink, this cup is my blood, drink of true life. Whoever drinks 
of it shall live for ever. Take, drink of it all of you, that it may 
be to you for life and for redemption.” 

Ye who return to this house of prayer, remain all of you holy 
and faithful before him. The word is the word; the word of the 
Lord is the word. The body was made and it dwelt among us, 
and we saw his glory, and the covering hid his body from us, 
which was not violated. He was scourged in this body God did 
not scourge. Come, behold this scourging which he bore patiently 
out of love for us. It was hard for those who saw him with the 
eye, and it was stupendous to those who heard with the ear. 
Come, see how his face was smitten, and how his head was broken 
with a stick in the hand of the chief priest. Come, let us receive 
the crown of thorns with which he was crowned as Saviour of 
all the world. Come, let us, each and all, worship the heavenly 
host who fly above the firmament, and who ascend to the sun 
and the moon and the stars, and who descend to the waters and 
to the depths of the sea. Behold, the waters of the deep flee 
when they see the greatness of his presence. To our God belong 
sun, darkness, and moon. The stars became blood when the great- 
ness of his magnificence was revealed; death was defeated when 
Satan fell. Who will not go with him to meet the august God? 
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Come, see the difficulty of the deed which was done in the house 
of prayer when the chief priest answered in the midst of the 
assembly, and said to all of them, “Trust in God who sustains 
all, think of him and come to him, the Lord of spirits, for he 
will bring all powers under his kingdom. Behold all the children 
who say, “Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord, 
and blessed is the Lord our God, the God and Lord of hosts. 
Hosanna, Blessed is he who cometh.” 

And they shall say “Blessed, etc., iz a loud voice. Hosanna in 
the highest; Hosanna in the highest; Hosanna in the highest. 


The priest shall say turning around three times, 
Hosanna of hosannas, he is manifest, he is made known, he is 
the wonder which did not hitherto appear, and which will not 
henceforth be seen. Hosanna of hosannas, he is manifest in grace 
and power and magnitude above the thrones and principalities 
and powers of his own house. Hosanna of hosannas, he gushed 
forth as a fountain, without sin, to justify us and to cleanse us 
from all impurity, and to lead us to safety. Hosanna of hosannas, 
he vouchsafed light to us, that we may be born again, that our 
light may not be extinguished, that it may endure for ever. He 
who is the truth was accused by our wisdom, even by our wisdom 
which is false, but he was not overwhelmed. May he rest the 
souls of us and of all, of their fathers and of our holy fathers. 


<THE INTERCESSION> 
The deacon shall say 


Pray on behalf of our fathers, the popes, and our fathers, the 
bishops, and our brothers, the priests, and our disciples, the assist- 
ant priests; pray for the sake of the Christian Church; for the sake 
of the faithful, Again, pray for the sake of the virgins and widows; 
for the sake of the boys and girls; for the sake of the barren, 
the sterile, and the fruitful. Arise and the peace of God be with 
you. 

The deacon shall say 

On behalf of the happy and blessed and honoured Abba Matthew, 

the happy and holy pope, Abba Cyristian, Abba Zito and Abba 
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Fabian and Abba Axdronicos and Abba Bastdes; on behalf of 
these thy servants, our fathers, pofes and Adunas, bishops, and 
our fathers, the assistant priests, and our brothers, the deacons, 
our faithful, and all these thy servants; have compassion upon 
them all, give rest to their souls, and be long-suffering towards 
them. O, our God, remit their sins, and let not the commission 
of their sin become habitual to those who know the resurrection 
of thy holy body, and to those who know that their works approach 
the command of thy word of salvation. Cleanse us and all those 
whose souls are at rest, and be long-suffering to them in Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. On behalf of those who are blessed in the 
Christian Church, teach all of us and be long-suffering towards us 
for ever and ever. 
Lhe priest shall say 

Our father Paul and our father Peter and abba James, the pope, 
and Aéuna Kébur, pope, abba Christolu, John, and Simeon, and 
James, the son of Alphaeus, and James, the apostle, the brother 
of our Lord, bishop of Jerusalem, for the sake of these thy dis- 
ciples, Mark, Luke, Titus, Philemon, and Calymtos, Basil, and 
Athanasius, Epiphanius and bishop, abba Driakos, and aduna Kébur, 
pope, abba Matthew, strengthen their life and uphold them and 
hear their prayer of incense, and teach me that I may pray for 
them for ever and ever. Further, may he rest the souls of our 
fathers, the popes, and our fathers, the bishops who rest in this 
Christian Church; the assistant priests and deacons, anagnosts, and 
singers, attendants and doorkeepers. Bless them, for thou art the 
Lord; hear them; forgive them; raise them up by thy holy resur- 
rection; and to us who bear the marks of thy holy body and the 
sign of thy precious blood, raise us up by thy right hand with 
those who do thy will. Feed us and sustain us all our days that 
we may forget our suffering; disperse our weakness; heal our 
sickness; inspire our lives; be long-suffering in our death; have 
compassion upon those who live; vouchsafe blessings upon my 
head, holiness in my soul, and purity in my body to receive thy 
body for life, and to drink thy precious blood, the divine mystery 
which thou hast mingled. Grant that, to those who rcceive, it may 
be for eternal life. 
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<THE INVOCATION) 
The deacon shall say 
With all hearts, etc. 


The priest shall say 
Grant that we may be united in communion with the Holy Ghost; 
grant that we may receive the communion of the Holy Ghost in 
peace, that he may vouchsafe to us the way. 


The deacon shall say 


<THE COMMUNION> 
Stand up for prayer. 


The people shall say 
Lord have mercy upon us. 


The priest shall say 
Peace be to you all. 


The people shall say 
With thy spirit. 


Prayer 

O Lord, our God, who didst speak from above with our father 
Abraham, from thy throne on high, saying, “Abraham, Abraham, 
Abraham, Abraham, I am the God of thy fathers and besides me 
there is no God, be thou a custodian of my command, of the 
word, which I have spoken to thee. I have prepared the earth 
for thy family and I have multiplied it for thy seed which shall 
be as the stars of heaven and as the sand of the sea-shore in 
number.” And Abraham arose and took bread, and a paten and 
wine and set forth food and left his family, and came up to 
Tabor; and he brought it forth to a priest whose name was 
Melchizedek and he cried three times, “Come, O Lord; Come, O 
Lord, Come, O Lord” and then there came a man, terrible, near to 
him and when he looked, behold, he was not terrible, and Abraham 
was taken up while the Lord spake, and he took with him the bread 
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and paten and wine and mingled them and he made food and 
he came up to mount Tabor and he cried saying, “Come, O Lord; 
Come, O Lord; Come, O Lord”. Then the terrible man went forth 
satisfied; and when Abraham had looked he prostrated himself on 
his face, and became like one dead, and Melchizedek stretched forth 
his hand and lifted him up and said to him, “Arise, Abraham, and 
fear not. The Lord who has sent thee to me is he who speaketh 
to me and he has come to thee”, and Abraham arose and there 
was spoken to him the knowledge of the greatness of God. And 
Abraham was lifted up, and he arose, cleansed and he cut the 
nails of his hand, and of his feet, and he shaved the hair of his 
head; and Melchizedek lifted him up, and he arose and came up with 
the bread and the paten and the wine, and Melchizedek lifted his eyes 
to heaven and he blessed and brake and sanctified and gave to 
them, blessing Abraham, the child of God, our king, whose sacri- 
fice and oblation thou hast received. Thou hast turned, by thy 
mercy, to our prayers, and thou hast inclined to thy people by 
the grace of thy only begotten Son, our Lord, and our God, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and by faith in his passion, the fore- 
runner and messenger of his death; and by faith in his resur- 
rection, and in the fulness of his mystery. 


The priest shall say 
The hosts of the angels of the Saviour of the world stand be- 
fore the Saviour of the world and encompass the Saviour of the 
world, even the body and blood of the Saviour of the world. And 
let us come before the face of the Saviour of the world, in the 
faith of Christ we follow his steps. 


<THE INCLINATION> 


The deacon shall say 
Stand. 
The priest shall say 
We beseech thee, O Lord our God, Almighty, that thou wouldst 
multiply thy mercy upon us, that thou wouldst prepare us for 
what is proper — to see him as angels. We pray and beseech 


thee, believing in thy goodness, thou lover of man, that thou 
a 
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wouldst cleanse us all, and bring us near to thee because thou 
hast turned us from this divine mystery, and hast filled us with 
the Holy Ghost, and hast confirmed us in the orthodox faith, and 
hast filled us with a portion of thy love, in truth; and we render 
praise to thee at all times, through Jesus Christ our Lord, through 
whom to thee with him and with the Holy Ghost be glory and 
dominion, both now and ever world without end. Amen. 


<THE THANKSGIVING> 
directing while breathing 
And, again we beseech thee, Lord, Almighty, Father of our 
Lord and our Saviour Jesus Christ, lover of man, make those who 
love thee truly powerful in thy kingdom, from the poor of Adam 
to the followers of Abraham. Do that which is good for us who 
are the offspring of David, the image and likeness of Eliab, sons 
of promise. For thou art the lover of man, O Lord God, our God 


The deacon shall say 
Pray. 


The priest shall say, directing 

Our soul and our body — fotnting — O God, long-suffering, 
the Father of our Lord, and our God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, thou didst mix water with wine, spirit with humanity, and 
water with the dust of the earth, so that it may be mingled, even 
as we are, in the power of thy divinity. And mix again thy 
passion with thy crucifixion, we pray thee, we beseech thee, we 
adjure thee, for ever and ever. 


<THE BENEDICTION> 
After placing the oblation, he touches it with his hand 
O Lord, our God, Almighty, eternal, bless east and west, the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear; bless the sun and the moon and 
all the seven stars; bless the winds of heaven and the rain of the 
earth, the fountains of water and all wells of water; bless the 
mountains and hills; bless the fruit of the earth; bless the things 
beneath the heavens, and the things beneath the earth. Christ 


our God, recognize them in thy heavenly kingdom, for ever and 
ever. 


REVIEWS 


Assyrian Grammar with Chrestomathy and Glossary. By Samuel 
A.B. Mercer. London, Luzac, 1921. Pp. VIII, 122. 

There are many ways of writing a grammar or a dictionary. 
Quite a few Assyriologists have done one or the other, just to 
show off their deep knowledge of the subject and to impress 
beginners with the remarkable science of the author. Dr. Mercer 
has written a grammar which is quite different in that its aim is 
to help the student, and there is indeed need of such a help. 
The reviewer is not quite convinced that it is wise to study at 
the same time the Assyrian language and the cuneiform script. 
Lyon’s attempt to teach the grammar and the vocabulary from 
transliterated texts met with no success, because he has had very 
little influence on the development of Assyriology, but that is a 
personal reason, and the value of the method is not disproved 
thereby. Whether the teacher of Assyrian wants to lay first a 
good foundation of vocabulary and grammar by the study of trans- 
literated texts, or whether he wants to follow the common method 
of beginning with simple cuneiform signs, in the late Assyrian 
script, we think that Mercer’s Method is the best for a beginner. 
The author takes up first simple syllables, then the study of ideo- 
grams, and that of determinatives. The sign list at the back of 
the book should then be studied, some practice being given by 
reading a list of Assyrian words similar to Hebrew. Then follows 
a chapter on the syllabaries, one on phonology, and then the 
study of pronouns, verb, noun, etc. Each chapter, having a 
vocabulary and an Assyrian text for translation. This is followed by a 
short syntax and Chrestomathy. In the opinion of the reviewer the 
course could be studied in 30 to 4o hours by a pupil having some 


knowledge of another Semitic language. 
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Dr. Mercer’s grammar will be of use even to advanced students 
of Assyrian on account of its good tables of verbal forms. A 
teacher using Dr. Mercer’s grammar may disagree with a few of 
the statements there made. On p. 18 we would rather say sibi- 
lants may change to | before a dental. On p. 12 the vertical 


wedge is of course employed before male proper nouns, but there 7 


are exceptions, where it is used before the name of a female. 
On p. 8, the meaning “beer” for Sikaru would be probably as good 
as “strong drink”. On p.12, we would say that the plural ZUN 
has apparently a collective value. The index is very helpful and 
nearly complete but on p. 117 we would rather have read pithallu 
for bithallu the translation “doer” for muSarkis is not certain. On 


p. 121 read Sut-Saku, which however is not proved to be better — 


than Suparsaku. But all these are minor matters that the teacher 
will easiliy correct for his pupils. The typographical work is ex- 
cellent, there are very few errata and these are given at the end 
of the book. We would suggest that a short synopsis be made 
to precede every section of the Chrestomathy. As it is, the proper 
names, not being given in the lexicon, may be puzzling for a 


student working without assistance. 
JoHN A. MAYNARD 


Historical Fragments. By Leon Legrain. Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity Museum, 1922, pp. 108, pls. 35. 


This book forms the thirteenth volume of the Pudlications of : 


the Babylonian Section of the University Museum at Pennsylvania, 
and gives to the world another selection of the many fine tablets 
in the Museum’s splendid collection. Eighty-five texts are autho- 
graphed and many of them are given in transliteration and trans- 
lation. There is an excellent photograph of number five and 
of number one, and at the end of the book is a useful map of 
the Lands of Sumer and Akkad. In accordance with the fine 
work always done by the University Museum, this volume leaves 
nothing to be desired in the matter of its printing. 

The translation and commentary are preceeded by an intro- 
duction which is followed by a Nippurian chronology, many points 
in which await further ligth, On page fourteen is a useful list 


— 
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of the cities of Sumer and Akkad. In the introduction, attention 
should be called to the questionable interpretation of da/, palu. 
It should most likely be translated post, marker, or paling (the 
Latin palus). In the same place the word Tiger for Tigris is 
queer, to say the least. The English of the introduction, and 
more especially of the rest of the book is atrocious. Why should 
such rank English be allowed to appear in any publication? The 
author’s native tongue is French but that is no reason why such 
abominations in English grammar should be permitted to appear 
in public. Every page is disfigured by them. But in the matter 
of transliteration and interpretation the author has done good 
work. 

» Numbers one and two are very important. They contain lists 
of kings of unusual importance in reconstructing the history of 
Sumer and Akkad before 3000 B.C. They give us a new list of 
kings and dynasties, and they fix for the first time the length of 
reign and the succession of the kings of Akkad, besides adding 
to our information about Guti and the kings of Ki8. Number five 
is a seal which preserves to us a portrait of king Ibi-Sin, other 
portraits of ancient Babylonian kings being those of Hammurabi, 
Gudea and Naram-Sin. The king is clad like a god, as was often 
the case. In number sixteen, rev. II 1.7, daf-fZu should probably 
be read fuf-hu and translated “openings” (cf. Del. Sum. Gloss. tug.) 
Number fourteen is CBS 14226 and not 14225. The last line in 
number nineteen should be translated “an oracle from Enlil” and 
not, as Legrain has, “by the oracle of Enlil”. “Nonsuit” in number 
thirty-two, as well as “comptability”, p. 60, “lecture”, p. 23, etc. etc. 
is an example of the author’s Gallic-English. In this same tablet, 
the last line should be translated, “in the name of the king they 
swore” (ni-pad). In thirty-three, the last line contains no negative, 
(mu-ta-gin), and in thirty-four “ditchers” should be diggers. One 
of the most interesting of these texts is number eighty which 
reminds one of the lists of presents in the Tell el-Amarna Tablets. 
In spite of these and many other imperfections, Assyriologists are 
thankful to M. Legrain and the University Museum for the publi- 


cation of these texts. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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Textes économiques a’Oumma. Par Henri de Genouillac. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1922, pls. XLVI 45 Fr. 

This is tome V of the Zextes cunéiformes, which the Musée du 
Louvre began to publish in 1910 and it contains fifty texts repre- 
senting the Ur Dynasty. The texts are excellently copied, and 
are conveniently printed on forty-seven plates in a fashion most 
convenient to the student. They were excavated by Arabs at 
Djoha or Umma, the Assyrian Ke3 and represent the reigns of 
Dungi, Bur-Sin and Gimil-Sin. They are all contract tablets and 
are useful primarily in the reconstruction of the economic life of 
ancient Babylonia. There are a few legal texts and some of the 
texts furnish instructive geographical], chronological and religious 
material. All students of Cuneiform will be particularly grateful 
to M. de Genouillac and to his publisher, M. Geuthner, for this 
fine collection of texts. The attention of students of Sumerian 
religion is particularly called to nos. 5664, 5672, 6053, 5667, 5671, 


6040 and 6055. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Numeration et métrologie sumériennes. By F. Thureau-Dangin 
reprint from the Revue d’Assyriologie, XVIII, 3, 1921. Pp. 20. 

The sexagesimal system which is the basis of our measurements 
of the circle, of trigonometry, and of time, is of Sumerian origin. 
The cubit of Gudea as given on. two of his statues is 49.5 cm 
which is equal to the cubit of Babylon, from the measurements 
of the great stage tower by Koldewey. The value of the ka is 
not yet quite certain but it seems from a text recently published 
that it is the */,,, of the cube cubit and that the mina is the */,,, 
of the cube cubit. The author gives a list of the many measures 
of Assyria and Babylonia, with their equivalents in the metrical 
system, thus providing us with a most useful compendium of all 


that has been found on the subject. 
JoHn A. MAyNARD 


Une Figurine de Bronze Suméro-babylonienne. By Louis Speleers. 
Beyrouth, Imprimerie Catholique, 1922. 

This reprint from the Melanges de l'Université Saint-Foseph, 
Pp. 59—69, with one plate, presents a thorough study of a fine 
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bronze figure, which is rare in its detail. The statue is that of a 
devout worshipper of the Ur-Isin period or of that of the First 


Babylonian Dynasty. SAMUEL A. B. MERCEER 


Lipit-Istar. By Alfred Boissier. Genéve, Imprimerie Henri Jarrys, 
1922, pp. 4, with one plate. 

M. Boissier publishes a fragment of a tablet which is interesting 
because it contains paragraph seven of the Code of Hammurabi 
and also because it mentions five kings of the Dynasty of Isin. 
A transliteration and translation are given with copious notes. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago — A Beginning 
and a Program. By J. H. Breasted. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1922. 

Any one who wants to know — and it is the duty of every 
person interested in the ancient Orient to know — about the 
splendid programme inaugurated by the University of Chicago 
under the efficient direction of Professor Breasted, for Oriental 
Research, must not fail to read this reprint from volume 38 of 
the AJSL, pages 233—328. The account is arranged under the 
following heads: 

I. The First Field Expedition of the Oriental Institute. 
II. Purchases, Installations and Diagrams. 
Ill. The Assyrian-Babylonian Dictionary. 
IV. The Coffin Texts and Early Stages of Egyptian Religion 
in the Forerunners of the Book of the Dead. 
V. The Tales of Kalila and Dimna and the Ancestry of Animal 
Fables 

VI. The Archives 

VII. Co-operation with other Institutions 

VIII. Publications. 

The pamphlet is packed full of interesting ideas about Oriental 
research. This is true especially of sections three, four and eight. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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Der dreieinige Gott. By Ditlef Nielsen. Kopenhagen: Glyden- 
dalske Boghandel, 1922, p. 472. With 70 illustrations. 

In this book there lies before us the first volume of an 
ambitious work planned by one of Denmark’s greatest Orientalists. 
For twenty years Dr. Nielsen has been studying the problem of 
the “dreieinige Gott”, and has now begun to give to the world 
the results of his investigations, Nielsen’s point of view reminds 
one of that of Jeremias, but is larger and more comprehensive. 
Jeremias saw in Babylonia the source of practically all of Christi- 
anity’s dogmas, but Nielsen prefers to find in Syria the home, or 
at least the medium, whence came much of the teaching of the 
Church. After a well-arranged preface, he divides his work into 
three large sections: first, an introduction, in which he discusses 
Semitic religion and the method of its-study in general; then 
comes a study and comparison of the Semitic and Christian cult; 
and, thirdly, he studies in detail the Semitic trinity of divine beings 
and the idea of a triune God. 

Nielsen presents practically no new material; but he uses his 
material in an interesting way, and has assembled in convenient 
form a great number of references to the ideas of father, son, 
and spirit as found in Semitic religious thought. He seems to 
find no difficulty in demonstrating the fact that the Semites 
possessed the idea of a real trinity of divine beings. But it is 
strange that he denies this idea to the Jews. This latter pheno- 
menon leads him to conclude that the bulk of New Testament 
mythology is foreign to the Old Testament. This, I think, is a 
mistake, for a careful reading of the so-called inter-testamental 
Jewish literature, compared with the Old-Testament, will show 
that the Jews, before the rise of Christianity, in spite of their 
conscious monotheism, were tending more and more to express 
themselves in terms of a trinity of personalities or at any rate 
of a triune God. And after Christianity arose, and its antagonism 
to Judaism forced the Jews to revert to a stronger emphasis upon 
monotheism, the Jews even then found it difficult to resist the 
temptation of personifying attributes of Yahweh, which ammounted 
to an expression of trinitarian, or at least polytheistic, ideas. With 
this exception, I believe that much which Nielsen has to say can 
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be well substantiated. However, the same material and the same 
observations may with greater probability be used, not merely to 
show the origin of many Christian ideas, but also to show how 
the world of religious thought was naturally prepared for the 
“fulness of time”. This book is indispensable to the serious student 
of religion and we look forward to the other volumes with keen 
Bee aban: SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 

Les Historiens des Chorfa. By E. Levi-Provengal, Paris, Larose, 
1922.4;Pp.470. 

This volume like several others already noticed in this Journal 
is a sign of the growing place taken by French scholarship in 
the field of Islamic studies. The author is a professor at the 
Institute des Hautes-Etudes marocaines of Rabat, in Morocco, a 
school for Islamic studies, where a first class faculty directs the 
publication of Moroccan and Berber archives, and of the review 
Hesperis. This Institute bids fair to rival the School of Algiers, 
of which it is we suppose an offshoot. 

The subject taken up by Professor Levi-Provengal is one in 
which a few errors have crept in among scholars through Brockel- 
man and Kampffmeyer as the author tells us with delicate scienti- 
fic wit (p.6 and p. 23). The author in his Introduction describes 
the status of a Moslem scholar in Morocco, and the courses he 
takes. The first part takes up the Moorish conception of History. 
History is taught nowhere in schools. It is not primarily a science 
of recording events but a literary means of attacking a ruler or 
flattering him (with the hope of receiving a favor). Writers on 
historical subjects do therefore defend their task on religious 
grounds by quotations of the hadith, for instance, which of course? 
are historical collections. There are different kinds of histories, 
dynastic (with a strong apologetic bias), and biographical, a very 
important branch of learning in Morocco, because of the develop- 
ment of the veneration of the shorfa, authentic or not. The author 
then studies the method of procedure of historians, showing their 
constant endeavor to imitate slavishly the methods of Moslem 
histiographers in other parts of Islam. 

Moslem historians were not able to consult all the sources, even 
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local, for there was no printing press in Morocco until the end 
of the 19th century and only one or two lithographical shops in 
Fez, which issued mostly didactic and religious works. Most of 
the historical literature was only copied by hand, and to this day, 
Moorish schoolars are singularly jealous of the manuscripts they 
have inherited. The would-be historian gathers therefore a few 
documents, takes notes that he will reproduce slavishly in his com- 
pilation, or more usually trusts to his memory, more. especially 
when he is quoting poetry. Having done with an author, the 
historian turns to another. He is quite ready to wait a long time 
before having access to other sources. If he thinks he is suffi- 
cently informed he begins to write his own book. He explains 
his aim in a preface, finds a well sounding title and, with his 
notes before him, writes his rough copy. When there are con- 
tradictory versions of an event he first quotes the most ancient 
authority, just as his notes have it, then the others, and some- 
times his own opinion. The writer will have several copies made 
of his book as time goes on, and will change the contents of his 
work whenever he has in the course of further study come upon 
another point of view. On a manuscript already written, such 
changes are made in the margin. It is quite evident that we 
have in Morocco, even in this century, methods of histography 
which can be made to shed abundant light on the problem of 
the composition of the Bible stories. Professor Levi-Provengal 
shows how the style of all writers is uniform. The second part 
of this work takes up the historians serially, their life, and their 
works, illustrated by quotations. Five of these historians (one of 
whom is still living) are of more than local value. The appen- 
dices give lists of sources, of government officials and cadis of 
Fez and Marrakesh, six pages of bibliography and three very 
complete indices. Very few of the Arabic sources are accessible 
to us in this country, but anyone can tell easily that the author 
has thoroughly mastered his subject, and that his method 
of research is strictly scientific. This volume does great honor 


to the School of Rabat. 
JOHN A. MAYNARD 
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Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity. By Narendra Nath Law. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1921 Pp. XX, 228. 

The science of polity is mentioned in the great Hindu epics. It 
was a special study of the Kshatriya caste. Mr. Law has studied 
more especially here the Arthashastra of Kautilya, a work which 
enters into very fine distinctions and elaborate classifications in 
the field it covers, as Sanskrit books usually do. Monarchy was 
not the only form of governement in India, but at the momentous 
period which saw the birth of Buddhism there were several self- 
governing clans with local and general assemblies and an official 
corresponding to the Roman Consul. Even the kings were kept 
in check by the heads of the self governing communities or guilds. 
There are even traces of the elective principle in Vedic times, 
when however, monarchy was the ordinary form of government. 
Mr. Law studies the composition and function of the state council, 
the status of the royal priest, regal succession, education of the 
prince, the king’s daily routine of work, the state officials. He 
then subjects Frazer’s theory of the origin of kingship, and with a 
surety of method, which Frazer certainly lacks, shows that is does 
not fit in with the data we have in India. Another exhaustive 
chapter on the Religious Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity brings 
the book to a close. There is a very good index. Both from 
the point of view of erudition and method the author is evidently 
well qualified. Let us hope that his masterful criticism of Frazer 
will be known as widely as it deserves to be. The reviewer is 
still waiting to hear whether there is any part of the wide field 
of Comparative religion where Frazer's most interesting and ro- 


mantic views have stood the test. 
Joun A. MAYNARD 


The Story of Job. By Minos Devine. New York: Macmillan; 
1921, pp. 302. 8/6. 

This is a sympathetic, conservative, and thorough study of the 
Book of Job in the light of history and literature. It is, without 
exception, the best general and popular book on the subject which 
has appeared in a long time. The author favours the integrity of 
the Prologue, the Epilogue, the Speeches of the Almighty, and 
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even of Elihu. This is, of course, more than any modern scholar 
is willing to admit. He, however, does appreciate the difficulty 
in accepting the Elihu speeches, as well as a certain portion of 
the Epilogue. In this last respect he approximates the conclusion 
arrived at by Buttenwieser in his recent book on Job. The work 
is divided into eighteen chapters which are full of sympathy, high 
thoughts, nnd beautiful illustrations of almost every phase of the 
great problem. The author’s treatment of 19:25—27 illustrates 
his conservatism, a conservatism which is often in positive error. 
In an Appendix there are six sections which are really fine. There 
is no book on Job which the reviewer can with more confidence 
recommend to the general reader than this one. 

SAMUEL A. B, MERCER. 


The Message of Hosea. By Melville Scott. New York: ‘Mac- 
millan, 1921, pp. I51. 

Dr. Scott’s contribution to the study of this difficult prophecy 
consists in his many illuminating comments upon the difficulties 
of the Massoretic text, but more especially in his clever readjust- 
ment of the first three chapters. What this readjustment is the 
student must read for himself, for the argument is detailed and 
cannot be reproduced in a short review. It should, however, be 
said that the author while avoiding the recklessness of modern 
commentators, has so arranged the text of Hosea that the great 


message of the book can be fully appreciated. I believe that — 


Dr. Scott’s treatment of Hosea is the best that has ever appeared, 

and I look forward with pleasure to incorporating much that he 

has to say in my lectures on this book to my students. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER. 


The Origin of Letters and Numerals. By Phineas Mordell. 
Philadelphia: Privately Printed, 1914, pp. 71. 

This monograph was printed in Germany, but did not arrive in 
the United States until 1921, and was not distributed until 1922 
when a supplement on the Pythagorean number philosophy was 
added. The thesis itself appeared in the ¥ewdsh Quarterly Review 
in 1912—1913. It is a discussion of the origin of Letters and 


t 
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Numerals according to the Sefer Yetzirah. The author holds that 
the Sefer Yetzirah contains an account of the origin of letters and 
he proceeds to demonstrate his thesis. He then gives the text 
and a translation of the Sefer. The monograph is most interesting, 
but the argument is sometimes rather obscure, and misprints 
abound. It is, however, a convenience to have this unusual work 
in its original form. 

SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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